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SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


April, 1923 


Ssuemrean( [ER May Ist, as we have announced 

Wait before, the subscription price of 
Keramic Studio will be $6 a year, and 
the single copies 60 cents. We are 
sorry to have to make that raise, but 
the main reason for it is of course 
the changed economic -conditions 
since the war and the enormously 
increased cost of publishing. There 
is no prospect of a reduction in the 
near future, as the iio and engravers Unions are among the 
most strongly organized in the country. If there is a change, 
it will be up, not down. 


As a compensation for the higher price we contemp- 
late improvements in the Magazine and will at once 
begin these improvements by giving two color supplements a 
month. One of them will be a color design for china decorators. 
The other will be the reproduction of an object of art from the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York, and perhaps later from 
other Museums. If this experiment succeeds, the collection of 
Museum prints which we will give in a year not only will be of 
great interest to all craftsworkers, but will be worth alone the 
$6 we ask for the whole subscription. 


We will, of course, keep up the already high standard of 
Keramic Studio always searching for finer and finer contri- 
butions. 


We also are going to do all we can to increase the number of 
advertisements, so that our subscribers feel that these advertise- 
ments are worth to them the subscription price. We are 
amazed at the number of inquiries we receive, from non-sub- 
scribers of course, asking us where they can get Satsuma or 
Belleek, or where they can get kilns or anything else, and we 
waste time and stamps answering them: ‘“‘why don’t you sub- 
scribe? you will find all these things advertised.”’ Not only 
the price of the advertisements will not be raised, but, beginning 
May Ist, we will allow a discount of 20%, instead of 10%, on all 
contracts for one year which are sent to us direct. This will 
apply to small spaces and teachers page as well as to large 
spaces, but we cannot afford to allow this heavy discount on 
advertisements sent through agents. 


A special price of $24 will be made for yearly contracts in 
teachers’ card. 


We would like to see our teachers page better filled than it 
has been in late years. 


The other improvements we have in mind will depend on the 
support we receive at the new price. Do not be afraid of that 
raise, one dollar a year more is not very much. Remember how 
much more you pay now for your white china, your colors, your 
brushes, every thing you have to buy for your work, as well as 
for your living expenses. Magazines must adjust themselves to 
new conditions as well as any other lines, especially Magazines 
having a special, limited field. The large publications, which 
_depend on high price advertisements for their profit, can afford 
to lose on subscriptions, we cannot. 


Until May 1st we will accept new subscriptions or renewals 
at the present rate of $5, but we will not accept more than one 
vear at that rate. 


ART STUDENTS’ TOUR 


N Art Students’ Tour has been organized for the summer of 
1923 under the auspices of the Institute of International 
Education. Membership is open to students and instructors 
in American colleges and universities and to others who have 
a special interest in the fine arts. 


The official staff of the Art Students’ Tour will include Miss 
Edith R. Abbot of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, as lecturer on the history and appreciation of painting 
and sculpture; Professor Albert C. Phelps of the College of 
Architecture, Cornell University, as lecturer on the develop- 
ment and appreciation of architecture; Mr. John C. Tidden of 
Rice Institute, Texas, as instructor in painting and lecturer on 
the fine arts from the standpoint of the creative artist, and 
others whose names will be announced later. Mrs. Helen Sey- 
mour Clifton, head of Noanett Hall, Wellesley College, will be 
the official chaperon, and Dr. Minta Proctor Kemp, resident 
physician at Bryn Mawr College, will be in professional attend- 
ance. 


The students will sail from New York City on June 30th, 
1923, on the Cunarder “‘Saxonia,”’ and after landing at Cher- 
bourg will go directly to Paris. Thereafter the itinerary will 
follow as closely as possible the historical order of the develop- 
ment of art: Rome, whose ancient remains suggest the classic 
background of Christian art; Perugia and Assisi, cradles of the 
Renaissance; Florence and Venice, which, with Rome, mark 
the culmination of the Renaissance in Italy; Milan, whose 
cathedral is a blending of southern and northern ideals; then, 
following the northward trend of the Renaissance, Bruges and 
Ghent in Flanders, Brussels and Antwerp, the Dutch cities of 
Amsterdam, Haarlem, and the Hague, and finally England, 


A special interest attaches to the Art Students’ Tour next 
summer by reason of the fact that the members will be given 
an opportunity to participate in the ceremonies at Perugia in 
commemoration of the four hundredth anniversary of the death 
of Perugino, founder of the Umbrian school of painting and 
master of Raphael. 


The Institute of International Education, under whose 
auspices the Art Students’ Tour has been organized, is itself 
an endowed organization whose work in the past has been 
characterized by such activities as exchange scholarships, ex- 
change professorships, ete. During the last two years it has 
been extended to include also European travel for college 
students, organized so as to permit young Americans to travel 
more inexpensively, more conveniently, and with greater educa- 
tional return, than they could do otherwise. 


Complete information may be secured from the Institute 
of International Education or from Irwin Smith, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS 


The last lecture on pottery under the auspices of the N. 
Y.S.C. A. will take place on April 10th at the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, at 3.30 p.m. Attendance is free. 


Subject: Italian Renaissance Pottery by Leon V. Solon. 
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LINE PATTERNS 
Clara Stroud 
OR those who know even a little about design splendid 
results may be achieved by the use of a few lines repeated 

with good spacing; for those who know a great deal, really fine 
designs may be made with careful consideration for the group- 
ing and arranging of the lines so as to form distinguished and 
beautiful patterns. Nothing is more effective after all than the 
charm of simplicity which has a dignity and refinement so desir- 
abie in China Decoration. 

These patterns came into existence with the aid of the Speed 
Ball Lettering Pen, which makes a line of uniform width so that 
all one has to think about is the spacing and grouping of the 
lines. The round nib pen “2-B” is a good one; “3-B”’ makes a 
slightly narrower line for those who prefer it. 


A border on a bowl is easy as a begin- 
ning, for on a plate the lines must curve 
slightly and converge toward the center. 
To repeat motifs four times around a 
plate is simple enough. To divide into 
six equal parts the radius is stepped off 
on the circumference. Using the sixths 


two-by-two gives thirds. To place the 


motifs five times around is more of a 
problem. Referring to the diagram, 
take a line 0-5, five inches long, mark- 
ing the inches asshown. Construct the 
circle, with its center at the middle of 
the line, passing through 0 and 5. 
With 0-5 as a radius strike ares from 
0 and from 5, locating the point A. 
From A draw a line through 2 until it 
cuts the circle at B. 0-B is one-fifth O 


surrounds the short line of dark and is echoed by two sub 
ordinate dots just outside but touching the band. Again 
notice that the band has been so placed as to leave a large 
amount of plain plate in the center, and that the distance 
from the edge of the plate is different from the width of the 
band. The same is true of the spacing on the bowl, which, by 
the way, is of dynamic proportion. Sometimes it’s fun to find 
the surprise of a small motif or a bit of color in the bottom of the 
bowl, or when you lift the bowl to be greeted by a little design 
which you didn’t know existed. 

In each of the illustrated patterns we have endeavored to 
plan a pleasing spacing constructed upon this recipe of dark and 
light arrangement. Sometimes in crouping the lines with the 
areas left we can seem to see a meaning, as it were, in the pat- 
tern. Often little flower forms pop up. In Mr. Blumstein’s 


of the circumference, which distance 
may be stepped off five times around. 
Guide lines to the center will give five 
divisions for smaller circles; extended 
they will give divisions for larger circles. 
Then each fifth may be marked off into 
as many motifs as may be necessary to 
make the proper repeat. 


In a good pattern of this kind the 
lines will be grouped to give an effect 
of dark with subordinate lines or dots, 
and plain space left with subordinate 
areas ina variety of sizes. In this, as 
in all design, we must consider area and 
its division into big, medium and small, 
whether it is of dark, light or color. 
For example notice the pattern by 
Florence Roessler. The band of design 
consists of the repetition of a group of 
three upright lines (two of which have 
a horizontal line added) at regular but 
pleasing intervals, giving an effect of 
dark. These are subordineted by a 
short line of the dark between the re- 
peated groups. This leaves an area of 
light also subordinated by the lights 
left within the groups of lines. One 
color has been added: orange red. This 
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FLORENCE ROESSLER 


pattern you will find a round flower alternated with a stem and 
leaf motif. If you look real hard into the arrangement of lines 
that Alice Irving has made you will be able to find a white bunny 
with long pink ear and dot of pink on its paw. Right away it 
suggested a child’s set. So Miss Irving has made the cereal 
bowl and piate with bunnies running round and round. The 
mug for milk has one bunny on each side so that whether the 
child grabs his cup with the right or left hand one of these 
adorable creatures looks right at him with its black dottieeyes. 
Baby’s bib must also have a pink and white bunny in each 
corner. This pattern would be most simple yet very effective, 
as the only necessary embroidery is the lines of black, perhaps 
of chain stitch, with dot for eye; and a few stitches of pink as 
suggested in the design. Surely any young hopeful would 
delight in having such a set placed before him. 

Miss Peck’s pattern has the suggestion of a flower for its 
motif. She has cleverly placed motifs in repetition on a tea- 
pot, sugar bowl and cream pitcher, and one size of plate. The 
other sizes can be worked up by spacing more motifs in each of 
the five divisions, and likewise other sizes of cups. The low 
shallow bow] or dish is handy for lots of things, even in a tea set. 
As for color a cream ware is very attractive with the black lines. 
The flowers are filled in with orange and a small square dot of 
the same color adjoins the lower black edge. Linen of a yellow- 


HOWARD PATTERSON 
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orange hue would be quite the thing for this tea set with a hem 
of about one-half inch and Italian hem-stitching through which 
the black painted table would show in tiny spots. For of course 
the table and chairs should be painted black to make a real jolly 
effect. For the center pieces we might have four black candle 
sticks holding orange candles, surrounding a pottery bowl of 
flowers. Zinnias would be lovely if one selected mostly the 
yellow and orange and white ones, then add a few blue bachelor 
buttons. 

Alice Barker in her pattern shows a white house with a 
window, between groups of trees. It’s a quaint little pattern 
for a bowl and plate, and the motif would be equally fine and 
adaptable to other pieces. 

The set by Bernice Post is purely abstract in design. An 
interesting departure from the usual way of doing things would 
be to have one of those common every day glossy black tea-pots 
to go with the decorated cream pitcher and sugar bowl, since 
the pattern is in black. Orange-red is used in small quantities 
as color in the pattern. Tan linen would be delightful for the 
table cover and napkins. 

The plate and bowl by Howard Patterson is an admirable 
start on a good serviceable set. Their pattern is simple, using 
few lines of black on cream colored china with the diamond 
shape, and dot of awarm pink. This suggests table linen of the 
same sort of a peach color finished with a simple crocheted 
edging of black. | 

Gerd Feld has made an interesting plate design with few 
lines and spaces, much improved by the addition of a single 
color. 

Two colors, yellow and yellow-orange, are combined by 
August Humann in his plate and bowl. These give a quality 
to the design which is an unusual one, and would add value and 
beauty to any table. 


FLORENCE ROESSLER 


COLOR SUPPLEMENT 


The breakfast set by Gladys Peck, color supplement, was 
reproduced in lavender and green. ‘The original design was 
in black and orange. Color scheme may of course be varied 
to suit taste. 
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RUSSELL BLUMSTEIN 


BOWL AND PLATE-—ALICE BARBER 
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BOWL AND PLATE—AUGUST HUMANN 
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RUSSELL BLUMSTEIN 


NEW DESIGNS FOR SATSUMA 
Walter K. Titze 


LL advanced workers know the fascination of decorating 

Satsuma with enamels. As the glaze is soft and the body 

strong Satsuma can be fired many times and reworked without 
the fear of enamels chipping off. 

It is heavy in appearance and our designs must be made to 
fit accordingly. A piece of Satsuma decorated w'th small 
bands and flower motives, ete., painfully outlined in black with 
dabs of enamel between outlines is very much out of place. 
This sort of des'gn reminds me of lace, fine lace, and Satsuma 
decorated in this way is as a woolen dress trimmed with fine 
lace. A woolen dress needs something solid in its trimming and 
so needs Satsuma. Do not outline your designs on Satsuma, 
for we want our designs to become a part of the ware and not 
appear as if we had made the design of clay or such, and pasted 
it on ware between given lines. If you enjoy an outline and 
want it black, make it heavy or better still use enamels. 

I have met many clever workers in various cities, and the 
peculiar part of it is the worker using freedom in her work has 
been classed as one of the city’s poorest workers. The great 
fault that the majority of workers have is lack of freedom in 


GERD FELD 


construction and execution. Their idea of design is one stiff 
and lifeless. They have good proportion and all that goes to 
make a good design yet they are afraid to express that design 
with freedom. Watching, I found that instead of seeing the 
design completed, they had applied each unit and were finishing 
that unit. That was made perfect and the next one must be 
as the first or they would rub it off and try again. What mat- 
ters if one leaf is a trifle larger than the same leaf on the first 
unit, what if the second bird has a bill smaller than the first 
bird. It only adds to the effect. 

Thus remember that Satsuma is a heavy pottery and give it 
a substantial trimming. 

The poorest workers I found were doing better work than 
those termed the best in the city for they were striving to make 
the design part of the ware and not just a design applied. 

Many workers have been afraid to attempt large surfaces in 
enamels, and I think that perhaps this may be the reason for 
doing the small uninteresting designs on Satsuma. If you will 
remember that three applications of enamel, applied thin each 
time, will be far more satisfactory than one applied heavy, you 
will be able to flow an entire background in enamel for your next 
exhibit. Add just a little lavender oil to keep the enamel open 
longer and when you want to join sections remoisten the dried 
section with a little turpentine and blend together. “yh 
I have found that a number 3 water color brush cut , §: 
down as in the illustration makes the best enamel ‘§’ 
floater. Cut the outside hairs with a manicure scissors. 

The next piece of Satsuma you desire to decorate 
try and designit yourself. Youhaveanidea; then make 
a rough sketch on the ware and after you are satisfied it is your 
idea complete transfer the design to water color paper and pre- 
pare to work out a color scheme. If your neighbor at the 
Ceramic Club thinks you have used too much liberty in your 
design, tell her that Liberty was born in America and American 
people should use the liberty given them. 
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PLATE AND BOWL—-HOWARD PATTERSON 
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DECORATIVE MOTIFS—-SWAN 


BOWL— OPAL LE MASTER : 
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VASE—W. K. TITZE 


Entire background of Black lustre. Moon in Orange lustre. enamel, fan in a rich violet with green markings. Scrolls in 
Light in gown in soft Lavender while the dark in gown is an same shade as lustye moon. I would suggest Orange enamel. 
Amethyst. Hands and face in a rich Ivory. Hair of Black Base on which figure stands and band near top same as fan. 7 
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DECORATIVE MOTIFS IN ENAMELS (Page 215) 
Nina Hatfield 

No. 1—F lower, Chinese Blue, Red Orange, Violet, Satsuma, 
Peacock Green. Stems, Peacock Green. Leaves, Violet and 
Red Orange. 

No. 2—Pinkish Buff, Deep Shrimp, Chinese Blue, Deep 
Shrimp, Buff. Stems, Yellow Green on a Red Lilac ground. 
Lines on edge, Chinese Blue, Buff, Green. 

No. 3—Violet, Orange, Olive Yellow, Cream, Violet, Grey, 
Red Lilac. Stems, Violet. Leaves, Red Lilac. Bowl, Orange, 
Olive Yellow, Cream, Violet. 

No. 4—Chinese Blue, Satsuma, Shrimp, Violet, Cream, 
Jade Green. Stems, Violet. Leaves, Jade, Satsuma, Shrimp. 

No. 5—Chinese Blue, Olive Yellow, Red Lilac, Olive 


Yellow, Blue Lilac. Small flowers,. Red Lilac, Olive Yellow, 
Blue Lilac, Chinese Blue. Stem, Chinese Blue. Bowl, Chinese 
Blue, Olive Yellow, Blue Lilac. 

No. 6—Jade Green, Chinese Blue, Jade Green, Red Orange, 
Violet. Stems, Red Orange. Leaves, Violet. Bowl, Chinese 
Blue. 

No. 7—Yale Blue, Canary, Amethyst, Orange Red, one-half 
Peacock Green one-half Celtic Green. Stems, Amethyst. 
Leaves, green mixture, blue bar, red spots. 

No. 8—Chinese Blue, Red Lilac, Yellow Green, Violet, 
Red Lilac. Small flowers, Blue Lilac, Yellow Green, Red Lilac. 
Leaves, Yellow Green. Stem, Blue. 

No. 9—Chinese Blue, Egyptian Blue, Violet, Red Orange. 
Stem, Violet. Leaves, Egyptian Blue, Orange tips. 


SUGAR BOWL AND CREAMER (Adapted from a Cut Paper Design)—-NINA HATFIELD 


Sugar Bowl—Ground Peacock Green. Bird Blue Laven- 
der and Red Lilac head and tail. Light Mulberry, Yellow 
Green, Red Lilac, Sand, Dark Red Lilac, Violet with Sand 
path. Trees Blue Lilac with Dark Red Lilac trunk. Stars 
Yellow Green. 

Landscape color scheme—Pinkish Red Orange, Red Lilac, 


Chinese Blue, Yellow Green, Sand. 

Creamer—Chinese Blue ground. Orange Buff, Red Violet, 
Red Lilac with Blue Violet upright bars at sides. Openings 
Chinese Blue. Satsuma doors. Orange Buff ground. Yellow 
Green and Blue Green trees. Flowers Blue Green with Blue 
Violet leaves. 
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DECORATIVE MOTIFS IN ENAMELS—NINA HATFIELD a 
(Flower Units Adapted from Cut Paper Des#gns) (Treatment page 214) 
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KIPONA COMPOSITIONS 


A Unique Water Festival Furnishes Inspiration for Art Work 
Minna McLeod Beck 

“Q’PARKLING WATER?” is the translation of the Indian 

name Kipona. Every fall, in early September, when the 
beautiful Susquehanna is in one of her most gracious moods, 
the people of Harrisbugh gather along her banks to celebrate, 
with wager sports and pageantry, the climax and close of the 
river’s summer season. They call this celebration ‘“ Kipona.”’ 

In the afternoon there are boat races, swimming contests, 
diving exploits, and other features—all seen from the river 
steps; but it is in the evening that the glory of the “Sparkling 
Waters”’ is enhanced a thousand fold. Then, the river flats, 
moored together, become a stage setting for a fairy land, an 
Eastern bazaar, or a romantic story of old Nippon. There is 
dancing, music, and a gorgeous display of color. 

It is an amazing dramatic spectacle. The black sky is 
shattered by brilliant streaks of color; the inky water, beguiled 
by many tremulous reflections, harbors dark and fantastic 
shadows and gleams with intensely bright and glittering shapes. 
And in between the sky and the water is the—Shore of Enchant- 
ment, the Isle of Make Believe, or the Never, Never Land. 

It is a night of unreal realities. The imagination is kindled 
and takes fire. Any impossibility is possible. Things that 
could never be, are. 

Thus Kipona. 

Now—to seize upon and to hold over the creative power of 
the imagination stimulated by the Kipona! This is our oppor- 
tunity and a greatly prized one. It is realized that the art 
study in our city schools may be enriched, and great community 
interest secured by the interpretation, as an art problem, of the 
Spirit of Kipona. 

Therefore, this problem has been assigned and worked out 
in the schools of Harrisburg at three different times in three 
different ways. 

At first, following the Kipona of 1921, the children of the 
city were asked to interprete and reproduce what they saw and 
felt. There was a wonderful response. The lack of “ability 
to draw’ did not hinder them when they wanted to erpress 
themselves. The drawing came of itself as a by-product of 
composition. An exhibit of these was held in a down-town 
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store window. The whole community stopped to admire and 
there was much favorable comment and editorial notice. 

The second time, in the spring of 1922, acting upon a request 
from the Kipona directors, the children of the city were asked 
to suggest ideas that might be carried out in the next Kipona. 
They were swept away with the creative impulse. They teemed 
with ideas and expressed themselves fluently. The results 
were more than were hoped for; and it is expected that some one 
of the numerous subjects so cleverly portrayed will be adopted 
for the 1923 Kipona. This problem was the most successful 
of the three for the reason that there were practically no re- 
strictions. The imagination had full play. There were no limits 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


K. S. G. N. Y. 


MRS. NINA HATFIELD - 


BEGINNERS’ COURSE 
Nina Hatfield 


OW I take for granted that you have had one delightful 

time shopping for material and oh! seeing so many lovely 
pieces of china that you did not know which to choose first. 
But you have no doubt been guided by your better judgment 
and selected some simple shape, shall we say a platefor instance, 
and if it turns out to be a good piece of work there is nothing to 
prevent you from doing six of them, thus taking your first step 
toward making a little set to be completed with proper linens. 


Our first step will be to pour a little oil and a little turpentine 
in each of our containers, if you have nothing else some of the 
old fashioned butter plates willdo. The turpentine is to clean 
your brushes and the oil is your medium for painting. Take 
the lid of your covered palette and use for a slab to mix your 
paints on. Let us start with ivory and mix with your palette 
knife and some medium until perfectly smooth and place in 
second cubby hole in first row of palette. Follow this with your 
yellow, yellow brown etc., then all your pinks and reds together, 
blues, greens, etc., thus arranging in a nice and orderly way. 
Use your medium square shader, clean in turpentine then dip 
in oil and work back and forth like the pendulum of a clock, 
getting your brush in good shape to start work. 


Should at any time your brush seem to split then repeat the 
foregoing as you cannot get a smooth stroke when the brush is 
not in good condition. When painting make a nice smooth 
stroke and leave alone. Do not paint over it as it will lift your 
first stroke and not be even. Do not peck over it as so many 
do in oil painting; remember simple smooth strokes are all you 
want for your first firing, shading can be done in the next if 
necessary. 

Don’t be afraid to go boldly ahead, remember your china is 
patient and is not spoiled like water color paper, if not done well 
can be cleaned off and done over again. 

After dividing your plate with plate divider (exact directions 
for use printed thereon) you are ready to trace your design. 

If a motive is to be used several times on a plate it is better 
design to divide in an uneven number of times. 

Prick your tracing with a fine needle, place on one of your 
sections rough side up and rub over with a little powdered char- 
coal, go over tracing with India ink and pen, and when dry 
clean off with turpentine; now your plate is ready to be painted, 
the india ink line will fire out. 

Should any of you who follow these instructions have any 
difficulty of any kind, please write me and I shall be very happy 
to help you out; as I may not have made my lesson sufficiently 
clear, and so lose what I strove to do—to help you. 

In the accompanying design I spoke of tinting the plate 
ivory; this process I will take up in my next lesson as it need not 
be done for first fire. 

In using Rose add a little yellow for first fire, as that is our 
one unreliable color and at times turns bluish in firing. 


PLATE—-NINA HATFIELD 


Center and outside petals of florid Rose Pink. Leaves Green. Center florid Violet. Dots Dark Blue. 
Stems and dots Blue. Tint plate Ivory. 
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MEXICAN BOWLS (Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum) es 
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VASE—ANNA MOSLE 
Delft Blue on white or celadon ground 


BOX TOP—WOOD MORGAN 


Background in Black. Largest flower Red Orange. Petals 
Lemon Yellow. - Next largest flower Violet. Blue rim. 
Flower back of it Light Crimson. White rim. Short stem 
and leaves Light Green. Long stem and leaves Dark Green. 
Long stem Light Green. Other flowers are filled with color to 


balance. 


Black bands of Gold. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


D. C. B.—Is it necessary to have a special muffle inside the Revela- 
tion Kiln to fire glass? Who sells glass for decorating? Can lustres and 
gold for china be used on glass? 

You can fire glass perfectly without the muffle you speak of. Be 
careful when stacking to keep glass 6 inches from top, 6 inches from bottom 
and 3 inches from sides. You can fire any glass, although Heisey glass is 
best. Ask for special gold and lustres for glass, although some lustres can 
be used on both, but not all. 

J. M. G.—Can pottery or crockery which has the brown glaze in- 
side, but is unglazed outside, be fired in a Revelation No. 6? 

Yes. 

E. M.—So far I have managed lustres very nicely, but am anxious 
to do a little in a small design, had thought of an Orange set with blue 
dragon flies. I understand that one cannot draw a design on china for 
lustre work as the lustre runs away from pencil marks. What is meant 
by Glaze for Green, Glaze for Blue, etc.? What is meant by flat colors 
and enamels? 

Do not use pencil, outline your design very thin with India ink and 
pen, this fires out. Keramic Studio will shortly have an article on lustres 
and dry dusting in the Beginners’ Corner. Powdered mineral colors are 
used (also called flat colors or overglaze.) If in using these colors you wish 
to have a higher glaze and give the appearance of flat enamels, add one- 
fifth glaze to color, for instance one-fifth Glaze for Green to Yellow Green. 
China paints are the ones just mentioned above and are flat, never in 
relief or they would chip off. Enamels are used in relief. 

Batik—I have used some dyes for batik which fade out. What make 
do you advise? 

It is very difficult to get dyes for batik that are fast to washing or light. 
To set dyes so that they are fast they must be boiled and that is impossible 
with batik. For the use of batik on silk use Diamond dyes; they are very 
good indeed. If you care to buy in larger quantities dyes can be obtained 
from chemists a list of whom is given in Charles Pellew’s book on “Dyes 
and Dyeing” obtainable at any Free Public Library. 

O. M. K.—What prices are charged for firing china? 

The prices for firing china vary as to make of china hard or soft— 
whether fired in gas or oil kiln. To fire with gas is more expensive hence 
prices higher. 

Belleek and other soft wares cannot be piled up with stilts between as 
the stilts would mar the surface of the china, therefore that would be more 
expensive to fire than hard wares. 

I will give you a list of prices—fired with gas. 


Vases according to size from 25e up to $1.00 or more. 
Bowls likewise. 
Tiles 20c; are very soft. 
With some firing there is a great deal of anxiety connected conse- 
quently it would be more expensive to fire. For Belleek and other very 
soft wares add from 5 to 10c more on each article. 
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MOTIFS FOR DECORATION—GERTRUDE SULLIVAN 
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KERAMIC STUDIO 223 : 
BELLEEK VASE (in K. E. Cherry enamels)—ELISE TALLY HALL 
Pomegranates in Pompeian. Centers in Night Blue with little dots in bright colors: Scarlet, Egyptian, Grass Green, Lotus. ' 
Darkest leaves in Antwerp. Medium leaves Cadet. Light leaves in Swiss Blue 
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VIII KERAMIC STUDIO 


1860 and TODAY 


Lustres -- Colors 
and 


Guaranteed Gold 
White China 


and 


Keramic Kilns 


Our New Dealers 


C. C. Lowell 
17 Pearl Street, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Gift Shop Necessities 
3309-3311 Troost Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FORMERLY THE 


BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORKS 
34 Newbury St., 
Boston No. 17, Mass. 


A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 
COBDEN’S SP ECIAL CERAMIC COLORS In Powder 


COBDEN’S PURE ROMAN GOLD _sFirst Quality Only 


MEDIUMS, BRUSHES and all MATERIALS for CHINA DECORATING 
FULL STOCK COOVER LINES 


A Beautiful Reproduction of a Cobden Rose Study 
By Mail 75c. 
18 South Sixteenth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Special Agent for Keramic Studio Publications 


CHERRY CHINA ENAMELS 


The Best on the Market 


Constant heavy demand for: Egyptian Blue, Night Blue, 
Grass Green, Peacock Green, Meadow Green, Flor- 
entine Green, Citron Yellow, Mars Yellow, Lotus 
Yellow, Warmest Pink, Peach Pink, Mulberry, 
Amethyst, Wisteria, Lilac, Satsuma, Sand, Pompeian 
Red, Scarlet No. 3, Black, Special White. 


Send for complete price lists of colors for china 
and glass 


Exact Size 


The Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CAMPANAS 


LUSTRE 


iFAMOUS™’” FAMOUS 


CATALOG 


IPRETTIEST SHADES 
IASK YOUR DEALER 


COST NO MORE-ARE BEST 


Campana’s Colors and Lustres, Books on Art, 
Golds, Mediums, One-fire Inks— All these goods 
are found at all Artists’ Materials dealers in the 
country. 
D. M. CAMPANA ART COMPANY, Inc. 
316 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


WALTER KARL TITZE 


WILL TEACH IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES 
Amarillo, Fort Worth and San Antonio, Texas, during April. 
Oklahoma City in April and first week in May. _ 
Shreveport, La., Memphis, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., in 
May. 
Washington, D. C., New York City, Boston and 
Pittsburgh, in June 
Chicago and Milwaukee inJuly. 
General Information may be secured by writing to 
MISS CALLIE BORUFF 
1523 West 25th Street 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ATTENTION OF ADVERTISERS 
The subscription price of the Magazine will be raised May Ist 
Advertisement prices will NOT be raised. 
The only change will be in favor of the advertiser 


On yearly contracts of eleven CONSECUTIVE issues, we will 
allow a discount of 20% instead of 10% as before. 
However this special discount applies only to contracts sent to 
us direct. We could not allow more than 10% on contracts sent 
to us through agents. 

KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
Price list now ready. A stamped envelope will bring it. 
Fry’s and Campana Colors and Lustres. 
Hasburg’s Gold $7.20 doz. Sherratt’s Gold $10.00 doz. 


FRANK DOEHLER 


235, 237, 239 Clinton Avenue North, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine 
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Keramic Studio 


A MAGAZINE FOR THE STUDENT OF DESIGN, CHINA PAINTER AND POTTER 


Index— Volume Twenty-three—May 1922, to April 1923, Inclusive 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONAL 
MAY, 1922 JANUARY, 1923 
Pages Pages 
Lacquer Bowls and Plates............ PS 2to4 Adaptation of Motifs to China........ A. A. Robineau...... 145 and 147 
Luella R. de Lano.......... 5 Marmalade Jar, Coffee Cup, Salt and Agnes Bassett, Alice Allen, 
Students’ Hathaway Brown School.... 16 148 
Little Things to Make............... A. Heckman’s Students... .. Lillian Wamsley............ 150 
Opal Le Master............ 156 
Plate and Bowls..................5. Lola A. St. John............ 39 Celery Tray, Sugar and Creamer......H.B. Paist................ 158 
Cup and Nellie Hagan and Alice Allen 40 Breakfast Setinenamels............. 159 
Old Lustre Pitchers................. from Anderson Galleries... .. 40 Bowland Plateinenamels............ Nellie Hagan............... 160 
Belleek Jardiniere and Small Bowl... .. Elise Tally Hall............. 161 
JULY—AUGUST, 1922 Design for Comb and Brush Tray...... Lola A. St. John...... ears 162 
Design Motifs by Students.......... Fremont Art School...... 54 to 56 Bowl and Pitcher in Dusted Color....Albert Heckman........... 169 
Design for Child’s Box.............. Lillian E. Swan............ 57 Covered Jar, bird design............. Walter Ti. « 169 
Salad Bowl, Plate and C. &S8........ Mrs. F. H. Hanneman...... Cecelia Smith.............. 170 
Borders in gold and enamels. ......... John Lunkenbein....174 and 175 
SEPTEMBER, 1922 174 
Edith Ward Hunt.......... Emma A. Ervin............ 177 
Adaptation of Card Designs to China. .A. A. Robineau............. 79 178 
Three Plate Designs for Beginners....H. B. Paist................ 39 Bowl and Candlestick............... Opal Le Master............ 179 
Conventional Motifs................ Gertrude Evans............ 81 Design in Enamels.................. Mrs. F. H. Hanneman...... 180 
Oe Clark Hagan............... s2 Shakers and Borders................ Nellie Hagan and H. B. Paist. 181 
OCTOBER, 1922 MARCH. 1923 
Covered Bonbon Dish in Enamels... .. M. Louise Arnold........... 84 
ee ey ee Lily Waller................ 87 Adaptation of Basket Fruit Motifs....A.A.Robineau...... 186 and 187 
Motifs and Designs from Yellow Bowls, Platter, Plate, Tea Set, Animal 
Edith J. Roddy......... 92 to 94 ko Daty Healy........... 190 to 192 
Eleanor Finke............. 97 Cup and Border.................... John Lunkenbein....193 and 196 
Designs for Beginners, one fire....... Nellie Hagan........... 98 to 100 Bowl, Rose Tree Design.............. Walter K. Titze............ 193 
192 and 194 
Adaptations of Bowl Supplement. .... Jetta Ehlers............... Edith Ward Hunt........... 196 
Motifs for Fired or Unfired Decoration. Juanita Meredith.......... 307 Milk Set... .. Elise Tally Hall............. 197 
Lunch Sets from Wood Block Motifs..A. A. Robineau.....108 and 113 Plate Design........................Florence MeCray........... 200 
Mrs. Robert D. Haire...... -113 Lunch Set, Rose Design.............. Ethel H.Schlamp........... 201 
Gravy Set in Enamels for Beginners....H. B. Paist................ 117 
Enameled Box Cover................ Elise Johann............... 118 APRIL, 1923 
’ Breakfast and Lunch Sets............Pupilsof Clara Stroud. .204 to 211 
DECEMBER, 1922 Decorative Motifs...................Lillian E. Swan............. 212 
Adaptation of Batik Designs to China. .A. A. Robineau........ 122to 126 Vase (figure)....................... Walter K. Titse............ 213 
ee re Cecelia Smith.............. 124 Sugar and Creamer..................Nina Hatfield.............. 216 
Juliet S. Gifford............ 135 Decorative Motifs in Enamels........Nina Hatfield.............. 215 
Suggestions and Designs............. Mrs. Robert D. Haire....... Anna Mosle........... 220 
M. Celette Carter.......... 137 Decorative Motifs...................Gertrude Sullivan........... 221 
Plate in Lustre and Salt Shaker...... Jetta Ehlers............... MRI errr 222 
DECORATIVE SEMI NATURALISTIC 
MAY, 1922 OCTOBER, 1922 
Japanese Bird and Flower Designs......... ........6t012 Drawings of Yellow Jasmine.......... Edith J. Roddy............. 94 
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KERAMIC STUDIO—Index 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MAY, 1922 DECEMBER, 1922 
Pages Pages 
Warm and Cool Color (illus’ed article) Marie Riggins......... 14 and 15 Batik Wall Panels................... Ida Wells Stroud....... 120 to 128 


JUNE, 1922 


Exhibition of the New York Society of 


JULY—AUGUST, 1922 
Chinese Cut Paper Work (illustrated 


All Over Decoration (illus’ed article) Clara Stroud. ........... 45 to 51 
Hand Built Pottery................. Syracuse University......... 58 

SEPTEMBER, 1922 
Hand Made Lunch Sets. ............. Syracuse University...... 63 to 74 
Designs for Playing Cards............ Ida Wells Stroud........ 75 to 78 


OCTOBER, 1922 
Pottery Tiles in School Work... ......Syracuse University....85 and 86 
Animal Heads as School Problem.... . . Clara Stroud. ........... 88 to 91 
Jewelry—lIst Article... . ..John P. Heins......... 95 and 96 


NOVEMBER, 1922 
Designing Catalogue Covers..........Ida WellsStroud....... 103 to 106 
Wood Block Decoration for Dresses.... Ruth Johnson......... 109 to 112 
Jewelry—2d Article................. John P. Heins......... 114 to 116 


COLOR SUPPLEMENTS 


Center Design of Poster............. Clara Stroud.......... June, 1922 
Carlton Atherton. July-Aug., 1922 
Lunch Set Designs.................. Syracuse University...Sept., 1922 
Motifs for Child’s Bowls............. Cecelia Smith. ........ Oct., 1922 
Jetta Ehlers........... Nov., 1922 


Pottery and Pottery Designs.... .. Syracuse University... .129 to 134 


JANUARY, 1923 


Work of Summer School Students... .. Syracuse University. ...142 to 149 
Worsted Embroidery Blouses......... Hilda Feldman........ 152 to 155 


FEBRUARY, 1923 


Borders (illustrated article).......... Clare Bérowud.......... 164 to 168 
Designing the Fantastic Textile. ...... Ruth Johnson......... 171 to 173 


MARCH, 1923 


Baskets of Fruit (illustrated article)....Ida Wells Stroud...... 184 to 189 
Beginner’s Corner (first article). ......Nina Hatfield.............. 195 
Decorative Art on Antique Watches. ..Charles R. Fisher....198 and 199 


APRIL, 1923 


Line Patterns. . ..Clara Stroud..........204 to 211 
Kipona Compositions............... M. McLeod Beck...... 216 to 217 
TET Metropolitan Museum....... 219 


Little Things to Make............... Leah Rodman Tubby. . Dec., 1922 
Bonbon Top and Border............. Annie H. Pierce....... Jan., 1923 
Vases with All-Over Patterns......... B. Dowd and Florence Taylor 
Feb., 1923 
Porcelain Jar and Decorative Motifs. .Ruth O’Sullivan...... Mar., 1923 


Breakfast Set. . Apr., 1923 


KERAMIC STUDIO BOOKS 


Class Room Books 


Book No. 1—Ten Color Supplements, naturalistic and conven- 
tional. Twenty-two black and white designs. 
Articles by prominent teachers on The Art of 
Teaching. A Color Palette and its Uses. Ground 
Laying. Lustres. 

Book No. 2—Ten Color Supplements, naturalistic. Twenty 
black and white designs. Articles by prominent 
naturalistic painters on several kinds of roses and 
other flowers. 

Book No. 3—Ten Color Supplements, figures and landscapes. 
Thirty black and white illustrations. Articles by 
prominent figure painters on figure painting and 
studies in flesh painting, by prominent china 
decorators on china firing. 

Book No. 4—Eleven Color Supplements. Thirty-eight black 
and white illustrations. Articles on Conventional 
Decoration, Gold and Silver, Etching, Glass 
Decoration, Raised Paste, Enamels, Mending 
china. 

Each Class Room Book only $2.25 
Postpaid in the UV. §. 

Few people realize the value of these books which could not be 

reprinted now at three or four times the price. 

It will soon be impossible to furnish them with a complete set of 

color supplements, as several of the color studies used in them 

are out of print and cannot be reprinted, except at a prohibitive 


cost. Even now we may have to use substitutes for some of the 
color prints, 


Other Books 


Second Rose Book (First is out of print)—Eleven Color Studies by 
Rhoda H. Nichols, Louise Jenkins, Sara W. Safford, 
Ida M. Ferris, McLennan Hinman, Anna B. Leonard, 
etc. 42 pages of black and white illustrations and 
treatments by prominent decorators, naturalistic 
and conventional designs. Price $3. 

Fruit Book—Eight color studies by Jeanne Stewart, Louise 
Blakeney, K. E. Cherry, Sara W. Safford, E. Aulich, 
etc. 42 pages of black and white illustrations, 
several of them double page size, and treatments by 
prominent decorators, naturalistic and conventional 
designs. Price $3. 

Book of Cups and Saucers—Six Cups and Saucers in color by 
K. E. Cherry. 24 pages of designs for cups and 
saucers with treatments, mostly conventional. 
Price $1.10. 

Book of Little Things to Make—Five pages of designs in color by 

_K. E. Cherry, Albert Heckman, W. K. Titze, etc. 
39 pages of black and white illustrations and treat- 
ments, mostly conventional designs. Price $1.50. 


After May Ist the price of these books, the supply of which 
is fast decreasing, will be somewhat raised. 


We reserve the right of substituting color studies if some of 
them become exhausted, as at present cost of publishing we can- 
not reprint them unless we raise considerably the price of the 
books. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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